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Fire Hazards.
When oil first began to loom large as a serious competi-
tor in the fuel markets of the world, much was made of the
terrible danger of fire by those whose interests were opposed
to the widespread adoption of the new fuel.
To-day, we cannot fail to realise that one of the most
astonishing features of the development of oil fuel has
been immunity from fire.
Atmospheric electrical discharges during stormy weather
are said to be responsible for most of the serious outbreaks
of fire amongst oil storage depots in the United States of
America, whilst a few have been attributed to discharges
of static electricity from the surfaces of pipes and appliances
placed near to the tanks.
It must be remembered, however, that American practice
for long countenanced the use of wooden roofs to cover
storage tanks. Needless to say, this greatly increased the
chances of fire. Modern practice demands that such
tanks be constructed throughout of steel or reinforced
concrete, whilst great care is now taken to ensure that all
joints are perfectly tight against fluid or vapour leakage.
Perhaps the main reason why oil can be handled with
such perfect immunity to fire is due to the fact that oil
cannot ignite spontaneously under normal conditions of
temperature and pressure.
Oil can only be ignited by actual contact with a naked
-flame under all ordinary conditions of temperature and
pressure.
Coal, on the other hand, requires very careful handling,
when stored in large quantities, to prevent spontaneous
ignition, and, despite all precautions, outbreaks of fire